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FREE SECONDARY EDUCATION 



J. D. RHEINALLT JONES 
Witwatersrand Council of Education, Johannesburg 



An article in the February, 192 1, issue of the School Review 
on "The American Experiment of Free Higher Education" has 
interested me so greatly that I should like to contribute to the 
discussion of the question of free secondary education with a few 
words on our experience in South Africa in this direction. I may 
perhaps be permitted to say that we here follow your educational 
experiments with considerable attention. Your lack of uniformity 
in administration, organization, and instruction, your amazing 
energy and initiative, and your great national resources in popula- 
tion and material wealth seem to us to conspire to give you enor- 
mous advantages in the direction of educational leadership, and we 
eagerly follow all you are doing in the way of experimental and 
pioneering work. 

The white population of the Union of South Africa is only 
1,500,000, while the native and colored population — overwhelm- 
ingly uncivilized — is 5,670,000. Our population is spread over an 
area of 473,096 square miles, and our educational administration 
is divided into the water-tight compartments of the four provinces 
— Cape of Good Hope, Natal, Orange Free State, and the Trans- 
vaal, while our white school population of nearly 300,000 is divided 
into English-speaking and Dutch-speaking. Furthermore, it is only 
nineteen years since the close of a destructive war completely 
wrecked the educational organizations of the Orange Free State and 
the Transvaal. Nevertheless, the school population of the Trans- 
vaal has risen from 24,900 to 103,000 in that time. Financially, 
reconstruction was made possible by the presence in the Transvaal 
of the wealthy gold-mining industry and a well-paid white indus- 
trial population of some 230,000. All this is by way of introduction. 

In 1914 a short-lived labor majority in the Transvaal Pro- 
vincial Legislature introduced free primary and secondary educa- 
tion. At that time primary education cost the Province £505,283 
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and secondary education, £34,852, while secondary-school fees 
brought in a revenue of £20,000. The primary-school enrolment 
was 60,119, an d that in the secondary schools was 2,335. By 1919 
(the latest year for which figures are available) education cost the 
Province £2,318,000, and the total enrolments of the primary and 
secondary schools are 96,174 and 6,168, respectively. It will be 
noticed that the enrolment in secondary schools in 1914 was 3.9 per 
cent of the total enrolment; in 1919 the percentage was 6.4. It 
will be seen, too, that despite war conditions and the fact that it 
usually takes parents years to realize the value of extended educa- 
tional facilities, the enrolment in secondary schools has more than 
doubled in six years. 

General Smuts 's Cabinet has recently announced that the 
country's financial position is somewhat serious. There is a 
national debt of £27,000,000, and heavy taxation has become 
necessary. The provinces have been told that the Union Parlia- 
ment's subsidies to the provinces have been very considerably cur- 
tailed, and the provinces are threatening to reduce the expenditure 
on education. To meet the situation in the Transvaal many are 
urging that school fees should be reimposed in the secondary 
schools, since, they say, the cost of education is too much for our 
resources. In the Cape of Good Hope free primary education was 
introduced only last year, and it will be interesting to see whether 
that province will go back on its policy. 

It is well for educationists to face the issues involved, even as 
Dr. Judd urges in the article referred to. There is certainly a 
reactionary ebb in the educational tide, and men and women are 
beginning to ask if it is really necessary to make sacrifices for the 
sake of education. This attitude is to be found mostly in the 
professional and wealthy classes, and is exemplified by the remarks 
made to me a few days ago by a Transvaal legislator, a professional 
man, "What is the advantage of education to my child now that 
the children of the laboring classes have the same facilities ? There 
is not the same market value for education now." Undoubtedly, 
a great deal of this demand for the reimposition of fees derives its 
force from this fear of competition, a considerable amount of 
snobbishness, and a fear of increased taxation. 
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Yet, Dr. Judd is right when he says that with you, as it is with 
us, free secondary education is an experiment, and still needs care- 
ful re-examination. What does democracy mean when it asks for 
the fullest educational advantages for all ? Have we tried hard 
enough to meet the varieties of the educational needs of democracy ? 
It is true that we here also have differentiated in some degree by 
opening up commercial high schools, trade high schools, technical 
high schools, and domestic science high schools, in addition to the 
ordinary academic high school. But there is something wrong 
when 60 per cent of those who enter our high schools leave after 
only two or three years. The curriculum is arranged to meet the 
needs of those who proceed to the High-School Leaving Certificate 
or University Matriculation Certificate, so that we are neglecting 
the special needs of the 60 per cent who leave at an anterior stage. 

The opponents of free secondary education complain of this 
wastage and use it as an argument to prove that the high school 
is not appreciated, forgetting that it is to some degree advantageous 
that pupils should stay even one year beyond the primary-school 
stage, which is usually completed at fourteen years of age. What 
is needed here, at any rate, is a more careful sorting out of the 
pupils according to their intellectual bias at the end of the primary 
stage, whether they are the children of rich or poor parents. Many 
a child of wealthy parents would have profited by vocational 
secondary training instead of the academic instruction which his 
parents' snobbery insisted he should follow. 

I was much interested in Dr. Judd's proposals for the orienta- 
tion of educational values among parents and scholars. Far too 
little emphasis has been placed upon the fact that a man's attitude 
toward social and political ideas has usually been determined during 
his school days — if not at school, then in the home atmosphere. 
It is imperative that the school atmosphere should cultivate the 
right ideals and that these ideals should be based upon definite 
and concrete ideas. 



